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OMPTON’S is certainly 
The fatter its 

volumes grow the more 
the encyclopedia is admired! The 


fortunate! 


1949 edition, which came off the 
press last week, is expanded by 
348 pages. Since World War II 
ended, a total of 836 pages has been added, 
which is the equivalent of more than two 
volumes. 

In the 1949 edition alone, 42 new arti- 
cles were added or replaced older ones ; 341 
articles were extensively revised; 162 ar- 
ticles underwent minor changes. A total of 
1,368 new illustrations went into the edi- 
tion. Of these, 101 were maps, 29 were 
direct-color photographs, and 20 were mis- 
cellaneous illustrations reproduced in full 
color. Indexing required changes on 834 
pages, which represent 94.5 per cent of the 
total index. 

Obviously there isn’t room on this page 
for the bare beginnings of the story of this 
one year’s program of continuous revision. 

Perhaps the new state fact summaries will 
be the most used of the added materials, for 
on the four new pages added to each state 
article we have accumulated a mass of in- 
formation sought every day in almost every 
school and public library. Each of these sec- 
tions starts with the origin of the state 


name, and nickname, if it has one, a picture 
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of the state seal, information on 
state flag, song, flower, etc. 

There is detailed information on 
state industries, occupations, prod- 
ucts and production, transporta- 
tion and communication. A map 
locates national and state parks, 
also chief places of interest. All this infor- 
mation is amplified in the text. There are 
sections on government and education, the 
latter including information on both schools 
and libraries. A chronological table of his- 
toric events and a section on notable persons 
are among other useful features. For this 
project we organized a special staff and two 
or more consultants in each state worked 
with us as advisers and in verification of 
data. Many of these consultants were li- 
brarians. 

As everyone who is familiar with Comp- 
ton revision policies knows, when we enter 
a subject-matter area, related articles are 
given careful consideration. In line with this 
policy, all state articles were revised, and 
most of the articles on American cities were 
rewritten or revised. Again we are greatly 
indebted to librarian-consultants for the aid 
which they gave on the city program. 

More about this new edition later! In this 
column there is only enough space left to 
say 70 increase in price. 
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F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
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---@ Modern Plant with Experienced Personnel 


offers Complete Services to Libraries Everywhere! 


VIRGINIA 


The right tools in the hands of 
experts perform outstanding work. 
On this basis Virginia Metal Prod- 
ucts Corporation (formerly Snead 
& Co.) offers complete services to 
Libraries throughout the world. 

A completely modern factory, 
under the guidance of men who 
originally developed equipment 
now standard for all libraries, 
carries through on all services for 
you. From the smallest library 
shelving arrangement to the erec- 
tion of a new library, the same 
skill is applied. 

VMP assumes complete respon- 


sibility for all work placed with it. 
This firm is now one hundred 
Fifty of these years 
have been devoted to making the 
finest in library equipment. 
VMP is justifiably proud of 


this kind of prestige gained over 


years old. 


such a long period. With prestige 
goes responsibility. This respon- 
sibility to VMP clients is ever- 
present in mind when accepting 
contracts for old customers as well 
as new. Whatever your library 
problems may be, consult with 
Virginia Metal Products Corpora- 
tion (Library Products Division). 
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The Library, Immaculata Junior College and Seminary, Washington, D. C. 
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It isa pleasure to work ina library so improved in appearance and 

general facilities by the installation of TREND furniture,” says s 
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Sister Helen, Librarian at Immaculata Junior College and Seminary. c 
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TREND contributes distinguished, lasting beauty to many of f 
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the country’s leading libraries. Its modern, functional styling V 
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dust-catchers, reduce splintering and lower your maintenance costs, ir 
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Remington Rand office, or, 1 


write to us at 315 Fourth LIBRARY BUREAU 
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As the official organ of the 
American Library Associa- 
tion, the A.L.A. Bulletin, 
sent to members, carries 
news of the Association, its 
officers, boards, committees, 
divisions, sections, round 
tables, and staff; addresses 
of conference speakers; ar- 
ticles by official representa- 
tives of the Association; and 
brief professional communi- 
cations to or from members. 
Its scope includes important 
news from affiliated associa- 
tions. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their 
own unless A.L.A. endorse- 
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The Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in “Current Library 
Literature” in the Library 
Journal, Education Index, 
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To type a letter, simply assemble the let- 
terhead with Copysette. Second sheet and 
carbon are attached with 4 glue spots so 
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SOFT SOLDERING. Yerkow 


First, complete basic book on the subject. 


The uses of soldering irons, fluxes, and 
metals to be fused are demonstrated in 
| large, clear pictures. Step by step photo- 
graphs. A technical book you will not 
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day received. 
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PRI ome 


7: WAS EARLY on a frosty spring morning in 
Philadelphia—and the year was 1829. The 
children looking in the printer’s window were 




























excited and interested because on display was the 
first volume of an American encyclopedia for 
Americans—a new venture of vision in educa- 


tional horizons. 


The America of 1829 was a growing America 
and the new encyclopedia was planned to keep 
pace with it. Today, worldwide in its scope 
and brilliantly edited, it is accurate, compre- 
hensive and thoroughly American in outlook 
and interpretation of ideas. Science, industry, 
politics, economics, literature, art, medicine, 
banking, finance, government, nutrition—every 
one of the important phases of American life 
are covered with essential information. That 
essential information was one of the basic 
ideas of the editors and Carey, Lea, and Carey 
in 1829—it is still the reason for the economy 
of time and effort required in the use of the 


Encyclopedia Americana in 1949! 
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Mail this coupon for your copy of “America’s Reference Work”—a 
beautiful 36-page booklet that describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
in detail. No obligation of course. Address: The Americana Cor- 
voration, Education Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 19. N.Y. 


The Encyclopedia Americana 


for American research contains: 
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ALA Midw r » "biggest and liveliest ever held," convened 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago on 20 January 1949 and closed 23 
January with over 1400 registered. The following highlights of action and 
discussion will be supplemented by fuller reports in later issues of the 


ALA Bulletin. 


Nominations for ALA offices as printed in the December ALA Bulletin were 
reported to the Council by the Nominating Committee and very active dis- 


cussion followed concerning nominating procedures, with particular emphasis 
on the question of including more than one candidate for the office of 
First Vice President (President-Elect). A special session of Council was 
called following the General Meeting and at the final Council session, Mr, 
Clarence R, Graham, Librarian, Louisville Free Public Library, and Presi- 
dent, Southeastern Library Association, was nominated for the office of ALA 
First Vice-President by petition of ten members of Council. His name will 
be added to the official ballot along with the nominee of the Nominating 
Committee, Mr. Carl Milam, Director, Division of Library Services, United 
Nations, It was pointed out that additional nominations can still be added 
to the official ballot by petition of any one hundred members of the ALA, 
with written consent of the nominee, if filed with the Executive Secretary 
by 22 May 1949, three months before the Annual Conference as specified in 
Article III of the ALA By-Laws. 


The Executive Board for the first time invited a library trustee, Mr. 
Edward J. Fahey, Vice President, ALA Trustees Division, as an observer and 
continued the traditional courtesy of inviting the nominees for First Vice 
President, Mr, Milam and Mr. Graham, 


fourt tivities Committee was discharged following completion of 
its assignment with presentation of its Final Report to Council. Council 
acted only on Part I of the Report, approving recommendations 1, 2, 14 and 
16 and accepting the other thirteen recommendations for consideration of 
the Executive Board. The responsibility for stimulating discussion and 
considering comments on Part II of the Report and for presenting it again 
to the Council at the Midwinter Conference in 1950 together with results of 
discussion was assigned to an ex-officio committee consisting of the Presi- 
dent of the ALA as Chairman, the President-Elect of ALA, and the presidents 
and presidents-elect of the ALA divisions. 


The Report of the ALA Executive Secretary was presented to Council with 


comments on ALA's growth to 18,848 members on 31 December 1948; ALA's 
balanced budget showing reductions of $43,000 in estimated expenditures 
compared with the previous fiscal year; and the proposal that the primary 
emphasis of the ALA Headquarters Staff, for at least the next year or two, 
be placed on the strengthening of all types of libraries and the extension 








of library service by securing increased support for libraries through such 
means as: (1) identification of needs; (2) development and application of 
standards; (3) promotion of cooperation among libraries and among librari- 
ans; (4) enlistment of lay interest; and (5) working for the enactment of 
necessary legislation, 


ALA regional meeting plans for 1949 progressed, with the announcement that 
each of the seven scheduled regional meetings will be a session of the 
annual ALA conference, Any action taken at Council meetings to be held in 
each region will be subject to review at the next Midwinter Conference. 
Plans to hold the Southwestern ALA conference in Fort Worth, 1-4 November 
were confirmed, 


The ALA Washington Office proposed plan cf action was approved with top 
priority assigned to: legislation to promote libraries; maintenance of low 


postal rates; support of basic legislation to clarify the status of the 
Library of Congress; assistance in the Exchange of Persons Programs; and 
assistance to foreign librarians visiting the United States. It was also 
decided that the Federal Relations Newsletter now distributed free on a 
limited basis would become the ALA Washington Newsletter and would also be 
made available at an annual subscription rate of $7.00 for approximately 
sixteen issues a year, Both federal and international news of interest to 
librarians will be included. Subscriptions should be addressed to the ALA 
Washington Office at its new address: 1722 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C, 


The Library of Congress Rules for Descriptive Cataloging were adopted as a 


substitute for Part Two of the ALA Catalog Rules on recommendation of the 
ALA Division of Cataloging and Classification, 


Field Citations for Library Recruiting, originally to be known as the 
Quarrie Awards, were presented to three groups on Saturday, 22 January by 


Francis R. St. John, chairman of the Board of Education for Librarianship. 
Winners were: First place, Illinois Library Recruiting Council, $300; 
second place, Louisiana Library Association, $200; third place, Alumni Asso- 
ciation, Graduate Library School, University of Southern California, $100. 


tions for m hip on the ALA N t t are requested by 
Mr, Milton Lord, First Vice President of ALA and Librarian, Boston Public 
Library. Mr. Lord is charged by the ALA Constitution with the naming of 
this committee in the near future, subject to approval by the Executive 
Board no member of which can be named to the Committee. The broadest pos- 
sible participation is desired in selecting the committee to insure ade- 
quate representation of the ALA membership. 


he next Midwinter Conference in late Janua will also be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago by decision of the ALA Executive Board 
based on greatly increased size of the conference and the efficiency and 
comfort of the facilities provided this year, 


hn Mackenzie i . 


Jo 
Executive Secretary 





25 January 1949 
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Davin K. BERNINGHAUSEN 


Publicity Wins Intellectual Freedom 


HE Los Angeles County Public Library 
Twin not have a censorship board, accord- 
ing to word received from John E. Smith, 
chairman of the California Library Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Intellectual Free- 
dom. 

Originally the Board of Supervisors, in 
reply to a letter from E. W. McDiarmid, 
president of A.L.A., stated that it was deter- 
mined to create a board of censors. Later 
the plan was modified so that the committee 
would act in an advisory capacity only. Ap- 
parently this move was brought about by 
pressure from library groups. Another 
factor was the existence of a County Free 
Library Law which clearly assigns responsi- 
bility for book selection and library manage- 
ment to the county librarian and gives the 
Board of Supervisors no authority to dele- 
gate the librarian’s powers. The project has 
now been abandoned. 

This announcement is encouraging, for it 
demonstrates the value of bringing censor- 
ship attempts to the attention of scholars, 
scientists, educators, parents, publishers, 
authors and others who can help to defeat 
censorship. 


Why Was the Plan Abandoned? 

Many individuals and groups in California 
contributed to this victory for the free cir- 
culation of ideas. John D. Henderson, li- 
brarian of the Los Angeles County Public 
Library, Miriam Matthews, Marion Horton, 
and members of the C.L.A. Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom met their problem 
squarely and effectively. The A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom, the League 
of Women Voters in California, California 
citizens, and many librarians and others 
from all parts of the country helped to 








Mr. Berninghausen is chairman of the A.L.A. Committee 
on Intellectual Freedom. A note about him appeared on 
page 245 of the May 1948 A.L.A. Bulletin. 











demonstrate that Los Angeles and the 
United States are not yet ready for au- 
thoritarian control over what people shall 
read. 


The Question of Publicity 

At first there was some question as to 
whether or not the case should be pub- 
licized. The A.L.A. Committee on Intel- 
lectual Freedom was not sure that national 
publicity was desirable. At a time in our 
history when accusation and guilt are so 
nearly synonymous, the committee hesitated 
to report even a groundless accusation 
against a fellow librarian. 

Nevertheless names were mentioned in 
the story which appeared in the Library 
Journal of Nov. 1, 1948. Librarians were 
told that John D. Henderson was accused 
of harboring “liberal ideas.” Los Angeles 
papers, with the exception of the excellent 
work of the Daily News and the Westwood 
Hills Press, gave the library little support. 
The New York Herald Tribune carried the 
story, and because it did so a very fine letter 
from an independent-minded New Eng- 
lander appeared in the Los Angeles West- 
wood Hills Press. The following extracts 
express the easterner’s point of view: 

“Here in the East we are frequently told 
that New England is the stronghold of con- 
servatism—that we are hidebound, resistant 
to change and suspicious of innovation. . . . 
Good New Englanders know they are loyal 
to American principles, and are satisfied 
with that knowledge—and anyone who asks 
them to sign a statement to that effect can 
go jump in the lake. Can any Angeleno, 
filled with the spirit of his pioneer ancestors, 
say the same? . . . The statement: ‘I am not 
satisfied our librarian is free from those 
liberal thoughts that we don’t like to see in 
the mind of the head of our library’ is one 
of the most extraordinary, in its implication, 
that I have ever seen printed, in all serious- 
ness, in a supposedly free country. I think 
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it should be read with deep thought by 


. »” 
every real American. 


Publicity an Effective Weapon 

The president and executive secretary of 
A.L.A., as well as members of the Commit- 
tee on Intellectual Freedom, are convinced 
that one of the most effective weapons 
against censorship is publicity. Mildred 
Batchelder, school and children’s library 
specialist at A.L.A. Headquarters, has ex- 
pressed an opinion which should encourage 
all librarians to report actual cases of li- 
brary censorship and to avoid making volun- 
tary changes in policy because of the fear 
of unfavorable comment. She says: “I am 
thinking about the number of schools in the 
state of California which have not replaced 
Building America after there was so much 
discussion concerning it. I feel sure that 
school libraries and perhaps some other li- 
braries in many parts of the country have 
discontinued their subscriptions to the Na- 
tion to avoid the possibility of contro- 
versy.... 

Undoubtedly there is reason for this 
opinion. In a Massachusetts town at the 
present moment there is trouble in a public 
library. This was first reported to the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom by a local 
organization. In Florida, Alabama, New 
Jersey, Iowa, and the state of Washington 
there have been attempts at censorship re- 
ported to the committee by nonlibrarians. 
These incidents stimulate a reiteration of 
the plea to all librarians to report all at- 
tempts at censorship to their state and na- 
tional committees on intellectual freedom. 


Banning of the Nation 

Librarians who accept the Library Bill of 
Rights will be glad to know of the unani- 
mous decision of the State Board of Educa- 
tion of Massachusetts to restore the Nation 
to the state teachers colleges. Here, also, 
protests by the American Library Associa- 
tion and other organizations and individuals, 
together with publicity, have brought about 
the overruling of the ban. The Boston press 
points with natural and forgivable pride to 
this defeat of censorship in the “Watch and 
Ward” state. 

The A.L.A. Executive Board voted in No- 
vember to sign the Appeal to Reason and 


Conscience (See the Nation, October 16) 
and to support the Ad Hoc Committee to 
lift the ban on the Nation from the New 
York City schools. President McDiarmid 
and the chairman of the A.L.A. Committee 
on Intellectual Freedom have recently writ- 
ten letters to the State Commissioner of 
Education in Albany, who will decide the 
question, urging him to follow the precedent 
established in Massachusetts. Unfortu- 
nately the National Education Association 
has to date taken no stand on the issue. 
Librarians who know members of the 
N.E.A. should urge them to prod the asso- 
ciation into action. 

The November 20 issue of the Nation 
contains the statement of the New York City 
superintendent of schools which explains 
why the Nation was banned. Comments by 
Albert Einstein, Lewis Mumford, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Archibald MacLeish, and others in- 
dicate that New York City school authorities 
do not recognize the real issue. This action 
to restrict free inquiry should be fought by 
librarians until it is rescinded. 


Constructive Work Against 
Censorship 

Some constructive and preventive actions 
have been taken by groups and individuals 
since the A.L.A. convention last June. Pa- 
tricia Paylore reports that the Southwestern 
Library Association passed a resolution con- 
cerning library freedom. The text of this 
resolution appeared in the January A.L.A. 
Bulletin. 

William Chait, librarian of the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Public Library, writes that the 
Board of Education, which is also the library 
board, has adopted the Library Bill of Rights 
as a policy. This act should strengthen the 
position of libraries in other sections of the 
country where censorship pressures are be- 
ing exerted. Also, since there have been 
no attempts at censorship in Kalamazoo, this 
preventive action will discourage any would- 
be censors in that community. Emily Mil- 
ler Danton of Birmingham, Edwin Castagna 
of Washoe County, Nevada, and Forrest B. 
Spaulding of Des Moines have taken similar 
constructive action. 

Committees on intellectual freedom have 
been formed in the following 25 states: 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, 
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Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin. Probably a committee 
in every state is not a necessity, but in 
states such as New York, where there is 
already an outstanding violation of the Li- 
brary Bill of Rights, it is difficult to see ade- 
quate reasons for the failure to create such 
a committee. 


Recent Publicity 

The fight to preserve free learning in li- 
braries has enlisted the support of many 
people through publicity. The 1947-48 
abstracted report of the A.L.A. Committee 
on Intellectual Freedom was reprinted in 
The National University Extension Associa- 
tion Bulletin for November. In the Decem- 
ber A.L.A. Bulletin Laura K. Martin, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Department of Library 
Science, explains eloquently and concisely 
“What Are We Afraid Of? Some Notes on 
Censorship.” An editorial in the December 
11 Saturday Review of Literature commends 
the Committee on Intellectual Freedom for 
its activities against censorship. 

The November issue of Educational Lead- 
ership is devoted to the subject of contro- 
versial issues in the schools, including an 
article “On Keeping Our Reading Free.” 
Stories have been carried by the New York 
Herald Tribune, the World Telegram, the 
Star, and the Associated Press in recent 
months. The Special Libraries and the 
Bulletin of the California Library Associa- 
tion have also carried articles on intellec- 


tual freedom. Several excellent editorials 
have appeared in the Asheville (N.C.) Cit- 
izen, thanks to the efforts of librarian Mar- 
garet Ligon. 

The A.L.A. expects to gain further pub- 
licity for its work against censorship through 
the newly organized National Council for 
Freedom of Expression. Elmer Rice, play- 
wright, is chairman of this organization 
created to coordinate the work of agencies, 
organizations, groups and individuals whose 
interests are affected by censorship prob- 
lems. A.L.A. will be represented on the 
Board of Directors of the National Council 
for Freedom of Expression only by unofficial 
delegates. Hence, the actions taken by the 
council will not officially bind the Associa- 
tion. 

Several other groups have started out to 
become coordinators of the forces against 
censorship, but the National Council seems 
to be potentially the most effective. The 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom believes 
that A.L.A. should work with this organiza- 
tion, following Item 4 in the Library Bill of 
Rights which suggests cooperation with 
other groups interested in preventing cen- 
sorship. 

If librarians use every opportunity to 
work with teachers, authors, publishers and 
others interested in preserving free thought 
and expression in America, if library schools 
encourage their students to study the prin- 
ciples involved in this problem, and if li- 
brarians are alert and quick to report at- 
tempts at censorship, perhaps the necessity 
for action by intellectual freedom commit- 
tees will decrease. This should be the hope 


of all librarians. 


Loyalty Oath 


Thirteen staff members of the Los Angeles County Public Library may soon be subject 
to discharge for insubordination, because of their failure to reveal information called for 
in Part D of the Loyalty Oath Form. Part D lists 140 organizations and requires that the 
employee indicate whether or not he is a member of them. An appellate court in Los 
Angeles has confirmed a lower court ruling that the Board of Supervisors had full authority 
to require employees to reveal their organizational affiliations on a loyalty oath form. The 
18 librarians face immediate release unless the California Supreme Court accepts the case 


for review. 
US. Supreme Court. 


Legal clarification may not be possible until the matter is decided by the 














Library Demonstration Bill Introduced 


CLARA FIELDER 


A= and improved Library Demon- 
stration Bill (S.130-H.R. 874) was in- 
troduced in the 81st Congress on January 5. 
On January 20 it was reported favorably by 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee. No hearings were held. This was 
the first bill to be reported by the committee. 
The bill is being sponsored in the Senate 
by Senators Lister Hill of Alabama, George 
D. Aiken of Vermont, and Paul H. Douglas 
of Illinois, and in the House by Representa- 
tive Ray J. Madden of Indiana. 

The bill, which provides federal assistance 
to states in demonstrating library service to 
bookless areas, was unanimously approved 
by the Senate in the last Congress but failed 
to receive a final vote in the House of Rep- 
resentatives before adjournment. 

Major revisions include provision for 
training programs for library demonstration 
personnel, and increased federal grants to 
states. Minor changes of content, designed 
to strengthen the position of the state library 
agency and to protect the use of federal 
funds for demonstrations, are also included. 

Provision for the personnel training pro- 
grams is in two parts, one authorizing ap- 
propriation of funds and the second author- 
izing the training program. These sections 
of the bill are printed here. New wording 
appears in italics and the old wording is in- 
cluded within parentheses. 


Funds Appropriated 


Sec. 6 (b) There are hereby authorized 
to be included (for each of four fiscal years 
following passage) during the life of this Act 
in the appropriations of the Federal Security 
Agency such sums as are sufficient for the 
Commissioner® under the supervision and 
direction of the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, to carry out the provisions of this 
Act: Provided, That an amount not to ex- 
ceed (more than) 3 per centum of the funds 
appropriated for the States may be used for 
this purpose. Provided Further, That an 


* Commissioner of Education. 


A note about Miss Fielder appeared on page 479 of 
the Dec. 1, 1947 A.L.A. Bulletin. 
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additional sum not to exceed $150,000 may 
be included in the appropriations of the 
Federal Security Agency during the first 
year’s operation for training library demon- 
stration workers as authorized in Section 
8 (a) of this Act. 


Administration 

Sec. 8 (a) In carrying out his duties under 
this Act, the Commissioner is required to 
make annual reports to the Congress as to 
the administration of this Act, and to pre- 
pare a final report for public distribution 
(outlining) describing the results of the 
demonstration. He is authorized to estab- 
lish, in cooperation with state library ad- 
ministrative agencies, institutes or short 
courses for training personnel for public li- 
brary service demonstrations. . . . 

The second major change increases the 
amounts of demonstration grants to each 
state from a minimum of $25,000 a year to 
a minimum of $40,000. The amount of the 
basic grant has been increased to meet the 
standards developed by the A.L.A. Postwar 
Planning Committee for the minimum 
amount necessary for public library service. 

If an expanded plan for demonstrations 
is submitted by a state, that state may re- 
ceive from $40,000 to $100,000 a year on a 
matching basis, instead of $25,000 to 
$75,000 a year as previously provided. 

A third revision prov ides machinery for 
withdrawal of federal funds in the event a 
state decides to abandon or reduce the 
demonstration program. This is stated in a 
new subsection (b) under Section 8, as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 8 (b) If the Commissioner certifies 
to the Secretary of the Treasury that after 
notice and hearing any State has failed to 
fulfill its obligations under the state plans 
submitted, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall suspend or reduce payments to that 
State as directed by the Commissioner. 

Other revisions in the Library Demon- 
stration Bill are merely editorial changes for 
purposes of clarification. Copies of the re- 
vised bill may be obtained from the A.L.A. 
Washington Office, 1709 M Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 





JAMEs E. BryYAN 


Remodeling of Library Buildings 


us article is planned to present practical 
ramlnsben for the remodeling of library 
buildings. Before applying these sugges- 
tions the concept of librarianship—its aims 
and purposes—should be established. It is 
also important that function be clearly un- 
derstood. At the completion of remodeling, 
the library building should reflect these 
broad concepts of service and the function 
the building will serve. 

It is assumed that all librarians making 
remodeling studies of their own buildings 
are familiar with so-called library standards 
as found in The American Public Library 
Building.° 

Librarians generally will not agree, par- 
ticularly in detail, to certain points men- 
tioned here. There will be a number of 

valid reasons for such disagreement. Many 
times local situations will provide adequate 
reason for departure from general principles. 


Suggested Procedure for Establishing 
Needs for a Remodeled Building 


In order to establish the needs for the 
proposed structure, it is incumbent upon the 
librarian to make a careful study of present 
and future service. In making such a study 
it is well to start from the inside and work 
out. A competent architect can usually 
manage a satisfactory exterior for most any 
set of interior requirements. He cannot, 
however, provide adequate and flexible 
space for the inside work of the library 
unless he is familiar with the requirements. 
In determining inside requirements it will 
be necessary to first plan for any needed ex- 
pansion of present services, and to reach a 
decision concerning the type and nature of 
new services to be given. A complete check- 
list of all services should be made, setting 
forth both old and new services which are 
to be given in the proposed finished struc- 








* Wheeler, J. L., and Githens, A. M. The American Public 
Library Building. Chicago, American Library Association, 
1941, 

Mr. Bryan is assistant director of the Public Library, 
Newark, N.J. 
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ture. The next step is to fix a method of 
establishing the interior requirements of the 
proposed building. 

It is suggested that a chart be prepared 
using the checklist of present and proposed 
services in terms of (1) reading room space 
in square feet; (2) seats for users; (3) shelv- 
ing for current or standard material openly 
displayed in reading rooms; (4) adequate 
room for such special equipment as vertical 
files, map and atlas cases, desks, and other 
special equipment which is a part of the 
open room facilities for public service; (5) 
storage stack; (6) office space as it applies 
to the supervision of the public service areas 
concerned; (7) work space, i.e., space for 
preparation of materials and related work 
pertaining to the public service area in 
question. 

To these figures it will be necessary to add 
a growth factor which will yield approxi- 
mately the number of square feet of floor 
area and the number of linear feet of open 
and storage shelving which the various serv- 
ices will eventually require. In determining 
the growth factor, the following should be 
borne in mind: (1) the number of years for 
which the improvement is to be good; (2) 
the rate of accretion of volumes which are 
part of the particular public service; (3) ten- 
tative estimates of increase in use which 
effect the number of desired readers’ seats; 
(4) any other facts which are of local impor- 
tance. 

Using the growth factor, the librarian 
then is able to project present and proposed 
services for the period that the improvement 
is good. 

Somewhat similar calculations will need 
to be made for such other functions as gen- 
eral administration, processing, corridors, 
maintenance shops, and toilet and staff facili- 
ties such as locker rooms, lunch rooms, rest 
and recreation areas. 

In addition to the above, some allowance 
should be made for future needs or services 
not yet determined. The totals of all of 
these various categories will then be a gen- 
eral indication of what the inside require- 
ments will be. These requirements should 
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be checked with library standards to dis- 
cover to what degree the standards have 
been met. It is possible to achieve reason- 
ably good solutions to building problems 
with a deviation from standard up to 25 per 
cent in square feet if sufficient flexibility is 
gained. It is wise, however, to know when 
the library is deviating from standards and 
the reasons therefor. 

It is also most helpful to determine tenta- 
tively: (1) the position relationship of public 
services, i.€., whether or not, for example, 
the technology service is to be adjacent to 
the reference service or whether in a smaller 
library children, young people, and adults 
will use the same reference collection; (2) a 
logical flow of users so that general accessi- 
bility and the borrower’s convenience are 
not overlooked. In this instance, also, the 
necessity of using a single catalog by one 
or more services must be borne in mind; (8) 
the flow of work. A logical, orderly flow 
of work which includes the progress of ma- 
terials. 


Next Steps—The Study Stage 


The next task is to determine whether the 
present structure and site will accommodate 
themselves to requirements established. 
This brings us to the survey or study stage 
in our planning procedure. It is here that 
professional architectural and engineering 
help will be needed. These services may 
be acquired through a study or survey paid 
for separately, or as part of the regular 
architectural services toward a modernized 
building. Often an architectural firm will 
make such a study for a special fee, that 
fee to be deducted from their final cost of 
service in case the building goes into the 
working, drawing, and specification stage or 
is eventually built. Architect’s fees vary 
according to the nature of a particular piece 
of work, the region in which the work will 
be done, and the experience of the archi- 
tects with library work. 

This study stage will determine to what 
extent solutions to the library’s various 
building problems will be found. It will 
indicate whether or not the present building 
can be rearranged so as to meet all require- 
ments, or whether an addition will be 
needed and the exact nature of such an ad- 
dition. It is the work of the architect to 


determine generally the nature, size, and 
general appearance of the structure and to 
handle the inside requirements outlined by 
the librarian. He will also determine how 
the site will be utilized. 

In connection with the use of the site, 
it is often desirable to have a plot plan or 
survey prepared. This is the work of sur- 
veyors or civil engineers and will show the 
exact position of the present building on 
the site, exact boundaries, elevations above 
and below street level, and other related in- 
formation. The plot plan is not only useful 
when contemplating an addition, but it is 
also helpful in determining exact boundary 
lines for the library site in case there are 
ever any future disputes concerning en- 
croachments. 

Evolving from the study stage will be a 
set of tentative floor plans which will give 
the architect and librarian the joint solution 
to the various space problems. In many 
cases this will be a dream-shattering ex- 
perience, many of the librarian’s hopes hav- 
ing been turned into a series of compro- 
mises. The tentative floor plans and eleva- 
tion sketches which have been evolved will 
be used to determine preliminary costs for 
the project as a whole. 

The librarian at this time will check his 
plans with the fire code, the buildings de- 
partment of his community, and with a safe- 
ty engineer as a preliminary precaution to 
make sure that the structure is safe, both 
from fire hazards and from any other safety 
hazards. 

The wise librarian also will have gone 
over the plans with his staff members so 
that there will have been a full opportunity 
for staff contributions. 

The procedure for getting approval and 
funds varies widely in local communities and 
will not be discussed here. It should be 
said, however, that a full discussion of build- 
ing problems through the planning stage 
with the appropriate local officials will often 
make the procedure of gaining approval and 
receiving the funds an easier one. 

It is now assumed that plans have gone 
along smoothly and that the alterations and 
remodeling will be done. Based on the 


tentative floor plans the architect will make 
final floor plans, working drawings and write 
specifications for the construction and for 
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the materials that will go into the moderni- 
zation. As these emerge into the final stages 
the librarian should have them checked by 
the fire underwriters so that he may know 
definitely that the building will get the most 
favorable rates or that he has adequate rea- 
son for departures from standard practice. 


Checklist for Remodeling 

The following is a checklist which may 
be helpful to librarians in considering re- 
modeling generally or which may be of use 
in acquainting the architect with the needs 
of public library buildings. The key ideas 
to bear in mind in using the checklist are 
function and flexibility. 


General 


1. Consider acquisition of adjoining 
property to insure adequate space for a 
good ultimate plan. 

2. Make over-all tentative plans as far 
ahead as can be seen, even beyond present 
plans, so that there may be a logical plan 
for development bit by bit without duplica- 
tion. 

3. Consider the possibility of having chil- 
dren use the main entrance. It is granted 
that this is unorthodox in certain library 
circles but it is felt to have certain psycho- 
logical advantages to the child. It may in 
some way help to prevent the big drop in 
registrations after children leave the juvenile 
department, as it gives children a sense of 
belonging to the library as a whole. 

4. Try for arrangements that will permit 
available staff to meet peak loads and take 
advantage of slack periods. 

5. Provide off-the-street parking for li- 
brary users, if possible. 

6. Extensive grounds make for main- 
tenance, supervision, and discipline prob- 
lems. 

7. Provide a covered loading platform 
with off-the-street turn around for trucks. 
Much staff time is lost due to the lack of 
this convenience. 

8. Have clear and direct methods of 
access from one part of the building to 
another, bearing in mind that horizontal 
access is easier and cheaper than vertical 
access. 

9. Try to get as many of the public serv- 
ices on the ground floor as possible. 


10. Storage of less frequently used books 
is best handled underground where there is 
little or no natural light and where heat and 
humidity may be controlled. Excessive 
natural light and heat, and too much or too 
little humidity, are factors which increase 
the deterioration of books. 

11. Lastly, do not overlook or lightly 
brush aside local or regional features in de- 
sign or materials. Local pride helps to make 
any public library effective, and the pointing 
up of good localisms helps the library to gain 


public acceptance. 


The structure itself (outside) 


1. Bring it as near the street as possible. 

2. Avoid steps to get in. 

3. Make the exterior, particularly the en- 
trance, inviting. 

4. Arrange windows on the ground floor 
so that some can be used for passersby to 
look in, others for exhibits. Librarians will 
probably be surprised to know how many 
persons pass by without entering the build- 
ing because they do not know what is inside. 

5. If further additions are contemplated 
reasonably soon, put in the footings now. 

6. Certain types of flat roof additions can 
be built so that stories may be added later 
when needed. Such provisions will require 
a slightly heavier design and will cost slight- 
ly more at the outset, but will result in a 
considerable eventual saving if additional 
stories are added later. 

7. If an additional stairway or elevator or 
vertical access may be required later, the 
floor slab can be so arranged that the proper 
portions can be removed without difficulty 
at some later date. 

8. A library building is sound and accep- 
table only when it is completely weather- 
proof. Modernization and remodeling plans, 
therefore, should include all necessary roof, 
skylight, gutter and leader repairs, the re- 
pointing of walls and the repair and paint- 
ing of wooden elements in the old part of 
the library structure. 


The structure inside 
1. Provide adequate space inside the 
building for people to move about and de- 
cide where they wish to go. 
2. Have clear and direct methods of ac- 
cess to the various public service areas. 
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3. All public service areas must be sup- 
ported by adequate office, work, and book 
storage spaces. 

4. Try to group together office and work 
and book storage spaces supporting various 
public service areas, i.e., well arranged cen- 
tral office and work and storage spaces may 
be able to support several public service 
areas with a saving of floor space and a 
saving of staff. 

5. Have adequate toilet and wash room 
areas readily accessible for the public. 

6. Remember that the library staff mem- 
bers are as human as their colleagues who 
work in nearby offices and factories. The 
library's facilities for staff should be every 
bit as good as those of any office or industry 
in the community. 

7. Do not leave any unexcavated areas. 
Future excavation of areas already built 
upon is very costly. 

8. The most economical place for shelving 
in open reading rooms is against the wall. 

9. When possible keep windows above 
the seven foot level inside, except where 
some special effect in design is wanted. 

10. It is easier and cheaper to maintain 
the same number of square feet if area is 
unbroken than to maintain the same space 
when broken up. 

11. Try to keep the inside wall areas in 
units of about 3’ 1”, when possible, to ac- 
commodate standard shelving. 

12. Avoid the installation of permanent 
partitions except where it is necessary for 
support. 

13. Rooms fifteen feet or more in height 
can eventually accommodate two decks of 
shelving or a mezzanine if the floor slab 
will permit such weights. In most com- 
munities the code will require that the slab 
have a potential bearing weight of two 
hundred pounds per square foot, of which 
seventy-five pounds would be the live load 
factor. 

14. Stack arrangements are possible 
which permit columns supporting an ade- 
quate overhead slab for a mezzanine. 
These columns can be on either 3’ x 4’ 6” 
centers or on nine foot centers. In isolated 
instances the building code has required 
that all supporting columns, where there is 
likelihood of public assemblage, be fire- 
proofed. This eliminates their use as shelf 


supports. When load-bearing columns are 
on nine foot centers the non-load bearing 
uprights are readily removable, thus per- 
mitting greater flexibility and the use of 
stack areas for small seminars, study rooms, 
office or work spaces. 


Maintenance 


1. Adequate space must be provided for 
shop functions, such as printing, binding 
and repair, cabinetmaking, painting, etc., if 
such functions are to be fully productive. 

2. Shops should be wired for power tools 
as well as for illumination. The use of 
power tools will increase work output per 
man hour. 

3. Adequate wall outlets are necessary 
for an easy use of vacuum cleaners, scrub- 
bing machines, water suction machines, 
polishers, etc. 

4. Janitor closets with slop sinks should 
be provided on all floors. 

5. Elevators or lifts of adequate size make 
possible the movement of books, trucks and 
heavier janitor equipment from one floor to 
another. While the installation cost adds ma- 
terially to the original outlay, such facilities 
will save time and effort during the life of 
the improvement. 


Lighting 

1. Good light is a matter of quality as 
well as quantity. A high foot-candle read- 
ing by itself, however, does not make for 
good light. 

2. Both the color and texture of walls, 
table and desk tops, and floor coverings play 
an important part in providing quality light. 
Avoid surfaces with a high reflection value. 

3. Make wiring adequate to carry a po- 
tential load higher than current estimated 
needs. 

4. Remember that most lighting installa- 
tions drop off from 10 to 25 per cent in 
efficiency within the first year. 


Flexibility 

This is the key word to a successful build- 
ing. Most of the above points have been 
mentioned with flexibility in mind. When 
4 space can serve a number of different 
possible uses and permit a number of dif- 
ferent plans of service, a building has 
achieved as much as can be expected of it. 
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The importance of “little things” 


In planning the remodeling of a library 
building the importance of “little things” in 
daily operation must be constantly borne in 
mind. The best method of discovering these 
is to talk over the floor plans and have the 
architect describe them fully to the staff 
members who will use the various areas. 


Monumental features 


Many of the older library buildings have 
features such as decorative marble floors, 
ornamental ceilings, marble columns and 
other niceties of design not found in some of 
the newer and simpler library buildings. In 
many cases the librarian, fed up with so- 
called monumental features in general, is 


inclined to modernize the whole interior. 
Some caution should be exercised in remov- 
ing such features. In many cases they can 
well fit into a more functional and flexible 
plan, and into a suitable decorative scheme. 
Since many such features cannot be repro- 
duced easily with today’s mechanics and at 
today’s costs, careful study should be given 
before they are eliminated entirely. 

It should not be implied that monumental 
features, which stand in the way of maxi- 
mum utility of space and increased flexi- 
bility, are recommended for retention. It is 
hoped, however, that certain of the niceties 
of the earlier library buildings be retained 
and possibly improv ed with modern lighting 
and wise use of color. 


A Plea for Cooperation 
on Personnel Survey 


a staff members, asked to supply 
information for the Survey of Salaries 
and Working Conditions of Library Person- 
nel, are urgently requested to cooperate. 

This survey is being made by the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics at the request of 
and in cooperation with the A.L.A. Board 
on Personnel Administration. Approx- 
imately one library in five has been asked 
to participate. This ratio applies to all types 
and sizes of libraries, e.g. public, county, 
state, federal, school, college, professional 
school, hesiness. industry, law, medical, and 
historical. The libraries selected to partici- 
pate have been chosen by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in accordance with its 
sampling techniques. 

The questionnaire was distributed in 
January to full-time staff members, profes- 
sional and nonprofessional, in libraries 
throughout the United States and Hawaii. 
Thirty-one questions relating to the indi- 
vidual’s position, background, salary, and 
working conditions are asked. Although 
the questionnaire appears long, only fifteen 
to thirty minutes are required to comple te it. 
The material is strictly confidential, as the 
names of the participants and _ institutions 
are not included. The contributor returns 
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Headquarters Staff, 
confers with three members of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, D.C. Pictured from left to right are: Lily Mary 


Hazel B,. of the 


Timmerman, 


David, Miss Timmerman, Harry Ober, and Samuel E. Cohen. 


the questionnaire directly to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in an envelope requiring no 
postage. 

This survey will furnish data hitherto 
unavailable and basic to the development of 
good personnel conditions in libraries. As 
it may be many years before another study 
of this scope and magnitude can be made, 
the A.L.A. Board on Personnel Administra- 
tion urges each person receiving a question- 
naire to supply information and to return it 
as soon as possible so that the huge task of 
summarizing may begin immediately. 








A Look at the Record 


HE A.L.A. membership year coincides with the calendar year. 
Ton December 31 the 1948 membership campaign came to a 
close. Because all members participated in this enterprise in one 
way or another, they are entitled to know the results. As a famous 
political figure used to remark frequently—let’s look at the record. 


In the autumn of 1945 the A.L.A. Membership Committee was 
reorganized on a regional plan with eleven regions covering con- 
tinental United States and Canada. Three intensive annual mem- 
bership campaigns have been undertaken beginning in 1946. During 
these three years, the total paid membership rose from 14,983 to 
18,848, a net gain of 3,865. The total collections for dues rose from 
$76,000 to $115,700, an increase of $39,700. 


In setting the goals for 1948, the objectives of the Membership 
Committee and the Membership Department were: 


a record year for renewals 
3,400 new members 
a total paid membership of 20,000 


The losses from delinquent dues on Dec. 31, 1948 were the lowest 
in the past nine years. The total paid membership and the amount 
of dues collected were the highest on A.L.A. records. 


This report is being made in order that the members may evaluate 
the performance and judge for themselves the measure of success 
attained. 


Renewals for 1948 ................. 16,078 91.6% 
New members added ............:... 2,912 85.6% 
Losses from delinquent dues .......... 1,338 7.6% 
Total paid membership 1948 ......... 18,848 94.2% 
Dues collected in 1948 ........... $115,713.71 


Cora M. BEATTY 
Chief, Dept. of Membership 
Organization and Information 
January 17, 1949 
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The Great Issues and the Small Library 


Rutu W. GREGORY 


«p_yuE Great Issues look just as big from 
teens as they.do from here.” This re- 
cent observation of a widely-traveled mem- 
ber of the A.L.A. Great Issues Committee 
points to the continuing urgency behind the 
Association’s most outstanding project. 

The purpose of the Great Issues Program 
is to create a public awareness of the pros 
and cons of the tremendous problems of our 
times, to focus attention on the availability 
of facts, to create a more informed and 
articulate citizenry, and to emphasize the 
importance of the freedom of inquiry and 
expression which exists in the American way 
of life. It is a purpose which can be 
achieved by the small libraries with their 
intimate knowledge of communities, as well 
as by the larger libraries with their many 
channels for formulating plans and _pro- 
grams. 

Little has been written about the promo- 
tion of the Great Issues by the small and 
medium-sized libraries. Some libraries had 
been pioneering with the Great Issues tech- 
niques long before it became an official pro- 
gram of the profession. In too many others, 
the Great Issues have not been touched, 
primarily because of a fear of possible mis- 
understanding or local criticism. Such a 
fear for a well-balanced and unbiased pro- 
gram cannot be justified. An indifferent and 
unthinking mass of people in an atomic age 
is more to be feared than an occasional case 
of pressure. The values of the Great Issues 
program far outweigh its difficulties. The 
Great Issues, in fact, have become one of the 
most effective of library devices for catching 
the imagination and the interest of the 
average man and woman in the events which 
influence their lives. 


Promotion 


It is not difficult to promote the Great 
Issues even with the limited facilities, staff, 
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and budget of the average small library. 
A great deal can be done through a shifting 
of emphasis in acquisitions, and through the 
constant plugging for their use in counter- 
acting misevaluations, half-information, or 
ignorance. 

The Great Issues can readily become the 
focal point for such traditional library 
activities as book reviews and talks for clubs 
and organizations. Once used as a theme 
for talks they soon lead the request list from 
men’s groups because of the interest aroused 
by newspaper and word-of-mouth publicity. 
The philosophy behind the development of 
the Great Issues idea should be stressed on 
such occasions to interpret the library func- 
tion in a modern age and to gain a wide- 
spread understanding and support of the 
goals of the program. Repeated references 
to the Great Issues through displays, book 
review columns, newspaper publicity and 
radio releases are an aid in arousing the 
public curiosity. This promotes invitations 
to extend the program through the establish- 
ment of study groups, forums, and current 
affairs round tables, which in turn lead the 
citizen back to the library as a fact center. 


Discussion Groups 


Current affairs discussion groups on the 
Great Issues are one of the most effective 
media for sustained interest in the important 
problems of the times. They also provide 
a valuable opportunity for both the librarian 
and the participants to learn to distinguish 
between facts and inferences, to learn to 
recognize generalities and self- anesthetizing 
prejudices, and to become more skilled in 
self-expression. Those discussion groups 
made up of individuals of various races, re- 
ligions, and differing educational and eco- 
nomic backgrounds are more rewarding than 
an organization whose membership rep- 
resents relatively uniform experience back- 
grounds. 

A useful and popular technique in discus- 
sion groups is the encouragement of a 
change in habitual reading patterns. Partici- 
pants are asked to read newspapers and 
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periodicals which offer a different ap- 
proach to current events than is to be 
found in their favorite subscriptions. A 
blind member of one particular group was 
asked to listen to the unfamiliar voices 
among the radio commentators and to ana- 
lyze the variations in editorial opinions over 
the air as her contribution. The breaking 
down of set reading and listening habits 
brings about a very close working relation- 
ship between the library and the individual 
in an adult education process. 

In general discussion group work, the 
Great Issues may advantageously be con- 
sidered as a unit rather than as separate 
topics. In such case the emphasis for a 
particular meeting is concerned with such 
issues as are directly related to the events 
of the week. Memo cards of pertinent read- 
ing references are mailed from the library 
to members of each group between sessions, 
but the morning’s headlines may shift the 
discussion so that on-the- spot reading sug- 
gestions may be made. Reading on a topic 
rather than mass reading of one specific title 
is recommended to add flavor and variety 
to the consideration of any Great Issue. 


Attendance 


The only requirement for attendance at 
all library-sponsored discussion meetings 
should be a willingness on the part of the 
individual to be vocal. In order that each 
person may have an opportunity to partici- 
pate, it is well to keep the average attend- 
ance below twenty-five. The big job of the 
librarian at such meetings is to hold the 
discussion to the subject of the day, to draw 
out the timid, and to avoid monopolizing 
with too much background material. Time 
may be called at the end of one hour as a 
psychological device to close the meeting 
at a high peak of interest and to encourage 
the regular attendance of the employed 
people. 


Guidance 


Once the Great Issues idea catches on, 
the program takes on a momentum which is 
easy to guide One of the easiest ways of 
increasing the number of discussion groups 
in an area is to encourage leadership talent 
among the organized and _ unorganized 
friends of the library. 


Such people can 


carry on an established group, thus freeing 
the staff to work in other sections of the 
community. The library sponsorship of lay 
leaders helps to solve the problem of time 
limitation, which happens to be one of the 
most serious obstacles to-the handling of the 
Great Issues in the small library. Libraries 
could well borrow one of the Great Books 
techniques in the training of more than one 
leader at a time to handle public affairs 
meetings. 


Trustees 


Trustees are an important asset in the 
promotion of the Great Issues. The coop- 
eration of trustees as co-leaders and planners 
has many values for the library's successful 
implementation of such a program. Work- 
ing with the Great Issues means working 
with people. The approach is a human one, 
a fact which has an appeal to the alert 
trustee. Through the Great Issues program, 
the board member who is frustrated by 
routine policy-making may find a renewed 
enthusiasm for his job of interpreting the 
library to his fellow townspeople and a 
broader interest in the national library goals. 
Co-leadership by trustees on a community- 
wide basis leads to very active support of 
the principles of intellectual freedom and 
to a greater awareness on the part of the 
trustee of the gaps in the local library's 
policies of equality of service to all people 
regardless of color, class, or creed. 

The biggest objection to the Great Issues 
program which has come from laymen is 
that it does not reach the people w ho need 
it the most. This is very true, but, at the 
same time, it must be remembered that a 
member of a public affairs discussion group 
returns to his own neighborhood with less 
hardened attitudes and armed with informa- 
tion which may have a considerable _in- 
fluence in causing other people to think. 

The small library may find that the Great 
Issues program is a slow and unspectacular 
process as compared with the exciting and 
newsworthy programs of the larger insti- 
tutions. The important thing about the 
Great Issues programs is that they prov ride 
the same kind of training ground for the 
citizen who wants to be both informed and 
articulate about critical developments in 
local, national, and international affairs. 
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All of the tools of the library can be 
adapted to the promotion of the Great 
Issues. Timesavers are to be found in the 
available printed material such as the Great 
Issues posters and reading lists published 
by the Sturgis Printing Company, and in the 
Reading For Democracy list which may be 
obtained in quantity lots for the cost of 
postage from the American Brotherhood, 
203 North Wabash, Chicago. The Great 
Issues Program provides a new opportunity 
for closer cooperation between the school 
and the public libraries in the maintenance 
of information files on films and audio-visual 
materials, in,the building up of local speaker 
files, and in the interchange of display ma- 
terial. The January 1948 issue of the A.L.A. 


Bulletin includes the best manual to date 
on techniques of the Great Issues. 

The times are right for the big push for 
the Great Issues program. The city fathers, 
the local Chamber of Commerce, the minis- 
terial associations, the schools, and citizen 
councils are very anxious to support wide- 
spread community education which will 
help to replace apathy and confused grum- 
bling with constructive thinking. Never has 
the community climate been more receptive 
to information on all sides of vital questions. 
It is not too late for libraries, large and small, 
to go out with the Great Issues into every 
section of their communities. In time the 
local reporters will find their best stories in 
the places where the library has been. 


POSTTIONS 


Positions Wanted 


Good cataloger seeks wider horizons as head 
of small public system. Married, A.B., B.S.L.S., 
male, over 15 years excellent experience. Be- 
lieves library must be a positive force for a 
better community. B116 

Graduate librarian wishes to relocate for 
children’s welfare. Experience: 6 years each in 
college, large public library, and with national 
magazines publisher doing writing and research 
in advertising and marketing. Interested in any 
of these fields. B117 


Positions Open 


Wanted: Head librarian, salary $2700-$3600 
depending upon ability and experience. Town 
expected to expand rapidly with introduction of 
new industries in 1949. Apply Mrs. Lyle 
Anderson, president, Ketchikan Public Library 
Board, Box 1348, Ketchikan, Alaska. 

Position Open: Head of Circulation $2800 
to $3000. 5 day, 40 hour; 4 weeks vacation; 
retirement. Plenty of responsibility. Con- 
genial working conditions. Decatur Public Li- 
brary, Decatur, III. 

Two professional assistants: 1 for branch li- 
brary, 1 for reference department. Teachers’ 
salary schedule beginning at $2700 with no ex- 
perience. 4 weeks vacation, sick leave with pay, 


retirement system. Racine Public Library, 
Racine, Wis. 

Two openings: Children’s librarian and cir- 
culation head. Salary range $2400-$2700, de- 
rates. on training and experience. Apply to 
ibrarian, Public Library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Wanted: Librarian for reference and young 
adult work. Beginning salary depends upon 
qualifications. Five day week, four week vaca- 
tion, retirement fund. Apply to Dan A. Wil- 
liams, Muncie Public Library, Muncie, Ind. 

Lisbon, Ohio, needs bookmobile librarian for 
Columbiana county extension service. Driver 
supplied. Good salary, apply librarian, Lepper 
Lieay, Lisbon, Ohio. 

We are offering a salary range of $3428 to 
$4018 for a children’s librarian as well as an 
opportunity to affiliate with a progressive library 
system located in a fine urban community. 
Maximum age limit: 35 years. Write to the 
Personnel Office, City Hall, Dearborn, Mich., 
for further details. 

INDEXERS. The Wilson Company needs 
indexers for its periodical indexes. Experience 
in subject cataloging desirable. Salaries open, 
based on experience, training and personal 
qualifications. Write for particulars. The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Ave., 
New York 52, N.Y. 
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Film Service Grant 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has announced a $32,000 renewal grant to 
continue the Film Service through Libraries 
Project at A.L.A. Headquarters until June 
1951. 


A.L.A.-D.C.L.A. Experimental 
Joint Membership 

The District of Columbia Library Associa- 
tion voted to adopt a two-year experimental 
joint membership plan with A.L.A. as of 
January 1949. A.L.A. members living in the 
D.C. metropolitan area will automatically be- 
long to D.C.L.A. without additional dues 
payment. Dues will be collected by the 
membership committee of D.C.L.A. and for- 
warded to A.L.A. An allotment will then 
be returned to D.C.L.A. 


Headquarters Staff 

On January 3, Irving Lieberman, former 
head of the Extension Division, Michigan 
State Library, joined the Headquarters staff 
on a temporary basis. 


New A.L.A. Publication 


Youth, Communication, and Libraries is 


papers presented before the Library Insti- 
tute of the University of Chicago, Aug. 11- 
16, 1947, and was edited by Frances Henne, 
Alice Brooks, and Ruth Ersted. 233 pp. 
$3.50. 


List of Surveys Available 

During the past ten years the A.L.A., at 
the request of various library boards, hed 
made occasional surveys of public, uni- 
versity, state and special libraries. Distri- 
bution of the reports has been restricted, 
but at its meeting in November the Execu- 
tive Board liberalized its policy in this re- 
gard. The surveys are of interest from the 
standpoint of the administrative problems 
discussed and from that of survey tech- 
niques. The A.L.A. will be glad to send 
a list of the surveys, with prices, to ad- 
ministrators or library school directors. 


Film Strip—Defective Prints 
Purchasers having copies of the new film- 
strip, Use Your Library, in which the word 
“initial” is misspelled in frame 29, may 
return them to the A.L.A. Publishing Depart- 
ment for replacement. Some prints of the 
first delivery were made from an uncorrected 
master, through an unexplained substitution 





the latest A.L.A. publication. It consists of | at the manufacturers. 


A.L.A. Committee Appointments 


The most important single task of the president-elect is to serve as chairman of the 
Committee on Committee Appointments, which has the responsibility for nominating 
members of the Association for service upon A.L.A. committees in the year to follow. 
Obviously no one individual can hope to know all of the individuals, from among the 18,000 
or more members of the Association, who are in a position to serve and who will make 
good committee members. The presidents and other officers of the various divisions and 
affiliated groups have the responsibility for making suggestions. In addition to their sug- 
gestions, however, others will be needed from the members at large. 

Will you help by bringing to our attention those individuals who can and will make a 
distinguished contribution to the work of the various committees and boards of the Associa- 
tion—particularly the younger A.L.A. members? Your suggestions may be sent to the 
undersigned as chairman of the Committee on Committee Appointments at either A.L.A. 
Headquarters, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, or to him directly at the Boston 
Public Library, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 

This is an appeal for help. 

Mitton E. Lorp 
Chairman, Committee on Committee Appointments 
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You KNOW how bulky bound 
volumes of back issues are . . . how 
subject to wear and tear, how un- 
wieldy for reference . 

But get Recordak Microfilm edi- 
tions for your back-issues files—and 
it’s quite a different story! 

Filed on Recordak Microfilm, back 
issues take only 2% of the space 
bound volumes require. 

They’re better protected from mu- 
tilation, better preserved from de- 
terioration and loss. 


They’re as convenient for reference 


SRECORDERK 


800 newspaper pages 
fit in the palm of your hand 


That’s how compactly back issues 
are “filed” on Recordak Microfilm 









as can be: an 800-page microfilm file 
can be carried in your palm. . . any 
story can be found quickly and easily 
on the screen of the Recordak Film 
Reader. 

Why not provide your library with 
space-saving files of Recordak Micro- 
film editions? More than 400 leading 
newspapers have them; the cost is 
very low. Ask your publishers to 
supply you. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its library application 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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JOURNAL 
of 


SOCIAL 
ISSUES 


Official Quarterly, Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues 


This is the modern bridge between 
science and the social problems of 
today . . . the record of a developing 
science of social engineering. 


Four times a year these allied social 
psychologists, anthropologists, and re- 
lated experts select a major current 
problem. A prominent specialist on 
that problem is appointed and he ob- 
tains the collaboration of other spe- 
cialists. Through this procedure you 
get in each issue of the Journal of So- 
cial Issues a complete, analysis of a 
social problem. 


Available already, as back issues of the 
Journal, are studies of Racial and Re- 
ligious Prejudice, Conflict and Coop- 
eration in Industry, Measuring Public 
Attitudes, International Social Science, 
Social Diagnosis and Social Therapy, 
The Mass Media, Social 
Political Decision, Dynamics of the 
Discussion Group, the Consultant Role 


Research in 


NOW TO 
LIBRARIANS 


& 


° and Organizational Leadership. & 
x x 
¥ : god. ¥, 
% Begin your subscription now with x 
% the current issue on The Social Psy- % 
% chology of Physical Disability. Yearly 
% subscription (4 issues) $2.50. Back % 
x issues available at 50¢ and 75¢ each. x 
% Complete list comes with your first % 
x subscription copy. x 
x ¥ 
% x 
¥ . ° . 
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347 Madison Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 








PICKUPS 


Declaration of Human Rights 


The Declaration of Human _ Rights, 
adopted by the United Nations General 
Assembly, Dec. 10, 1948, has been reprinted 
for free distribution to libraries. Requests 
should be addressed to Emerson Gause, 
Rotary International, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill 


Ceiling Projectors 

The Lions International has launched a 
special promotion program on the use of 
the ceiling projector. The campaign was 
opened January 13 on a Ted Malone broad- 
cast over the ABC network, and will con- 
tinue until Easter. Because public libraries 
are the logical agencies to house and loan 
this equipment, it is anticipated that they 
will receive many gifts from the local Lions 
Clubs. The A.L.A. Committee on Projected 
Books urges librarians to be prepared to take 
part in the program, and to contact Lions 
Clubs and other service organizations in 
their communities. All service clubs should 
be included in this venture even though it 
is being spearheaded by Lions International. 


Friends of Libraries Publish Book 
The Friends of Libraries in Maplewood, 
NJ., have contributed considerably to an 
“appreciation of the local heritage” by pub- 
lishing Maplewood Past and Present through 
the Princeton Press. $3.00 plus postage. 


Laboratory Library 

The Urbana Free Library is being used 
by the University of Illinois Library School 
as a laboratory library for experimentation. 
The project will be carried on indefinitely, 
and tests will be of (1) present practice, 
such as fines, circulation methods, etc., (2) 
new machines and gadgets and their use 
in a small library, and (3) new techniques, 
especially in the field of adult education. 
The first part of the project is a detailed 
survey of the library, which will take about 
four years to comple te. 


Gift to Build Library Wing 
As a gesture of appreciation for the help 





BRIEF NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 


he received from the library’s books, John 
Defarrari recently gave to the Boston Public 
Library real estate holdings valued at more 
than $500,000. This gift is a companion 
to the one million dollar trust set up for the 
library by Mr. Defarrari in 1947. Both gifts 
will eventually be used in the construction 
of a John Defarrari wing to the library. 


1948 Monthly Catalog Index 

The December 1948 issue of the Monthly 
Catalog of U.S. Government Publications 
includes the annual index which formerly 
appeared as a separate volume several 
months after the close of the year. Inclu- 
sion of the index was made possible by the 
adoption of a system of item numbers for 
reference, instead of page numbers. 


Bookmobile Publicity 

A four-page leaflet, Books on Wheels, is 
now being used as an experiment in the 
counties of Virginia. It is based on the 
popular and simplified type of writing used 
in the soil conservation series of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and emphasizes the 
bookmobile as a feature of public service. 
Bookmobile schedules of individual libraries 
are listed on the back cover. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Ernestine Grafton, 
head, Extension Division, Virginia State 
Library, Richmond. 


Pilot Program 

A pilot program to determine the need for 
trained medical record librarians in VA 
hospitals is underway at the West Roxbury 
and Bedford Hospitals, Mass., and at Fort 
Miley Hospital, San Francisco, Calif. 


Second Institute on United Nations 

The second session of the Mount Holy- 
oke College Institute on the United Nations 
will be held from June 26 through July 23, 
1949. Lectures and discussions on the col- 
lege campus and weekly trips to Lake Suc- 
cess to observe the United Nations at work 
are features of the program. 

The Institute, a program of study of in- 
ternational problems, is open to men and 


WORLD CHESSMASTERS IN 
BATTLE ROYAL 


By |. A. Horowitz and Hans Kmoch 


All fifty games from the World Cham- 
pionship Chess Tourney played re- 
cently at The Hague and Moscow. 
Biographies and tournament records of 
titleholder Mikhail Botvinnik and his 
four rivals—Smyslov, Reshevsky, Keres 
and Euwe. An added feature is the 
comprehensive historical review of the 
openings favored by world champions 
from 1851 to the present time. 208 pages 
with hundreds of diagrams. 


Publication: February $3.50 


CHESS REVIEW ANNUAL 
Vol. 16 (1948) 


All twelve issues of CHESS REVIEW 
published during 1948. Complete cov- 
erage of the World’s Championship 
Tourney with every game thoroughly 
annotated. Pictures, pen sketches and 
caricatures give a life-like presentation 
of this historical event. Reports and 
games of the United States Champion- 
ship Tournament and a raft of other 
master competitions. Analytical articles 
and Fine’s Game of the Month—play 
by experts explained in the layman’s 
terms. Special features for amateurs: 
Readers’ Games Reviewed . . . An- 
nounce the Mate... . Solitaire Chess. . . 
Chess Quiz . . . Chess Movies . . . Chess 
Caviar. A light touch is provided by 
Tales of a Woodpusher, Chessiana and 
a host of amusing cartoons. 


Publication: February $5.00 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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women such as teachers, librarians, radio 
and newspapermen, clergymen, etc., who 
are able to make a direct contribution to 
international understanding in their com- 
munities. 

Fees for the four-week session are $225; 
tuition, $85; room and board $140. One 
week, $25 tuition and $35 room and board. 
A limit of 100 members for each of the four 
weeks has been set, and applications will 
be considered in the order received. A 
limited number of scholarships are available. 
Address Mary J. Levy, executive secretary, 
Mount Holyoke College Institute on the 
United Nations, South Hadley, Mass. 


Library Site Given 


Winston-Salem, N.C., recently received 
property valued at $100,000 from multi- 
millionaire Richard J. Reynolds, as a site for 
a new public library. 

The gift to the Winston-Salem Library 
Commission was regarded as having paved 
the way for a campaign to raise funds with 
which to erect a new library. 

From a similar gift made by James A. 
Gray, the city’s library fund is almost 
$90,000. It is estimated that sale of the 
present library building and lot would pro- 
vide approximately $100,000. In order to 
build a creditable library and cultural center, 
the city will have to raise over $300,000 
more. The Gray and Reynolds contributions 
have aided greatly in the movement for the 
establishment of an adequate cultural center. 


Free Publications 


Informational publications on the 180 
areas such as national parks, monuments and 
sites which the National Park Service ad- 
ministers, are available free of charge to 
libraries. Any library wishing to receive 
publications already in print and those to be 
published, should write to the National Park 
Service, Washington 25, D.C. 


Films for National Brotherhood Week 
Brotherhood Week, sponsored by the Na- 


tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 
will be observed Feb. 20-27, 1949. The 
1949 observance of Brotherhood Week marks 
the 20th anniversary of the founding of the 
National Conference by the late Charles 





Evans Hughes and others. A revised edition 
of a selected and annotated list of 16mm. 
films suitable for use on Brotherhood pro- 
grams has been prepared by Mrs. Patricia 
Blair, A.L.A., for distribution by the Film 
Council of America. The list, which con- 
tains some twenty films on interfaith un- 
derstanding, race relations and democratic 
processes, can be obtained from the Film 
Council’s national office at 6 W. Ontario St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


0 UT- 0 F-P “ | N T and HARD-TO-FIND 
books supplied. Also 
incomplete sets completed, genealogies and town 
histories, periodical back numbers, etc. All subjects, 
all languages. Send us your list of book-wants—no 
obligation. We report quickly. Lowest prices. 


(We also supply all current books at publishers’ 
prices postpaid less library discount.) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


117 West 48th St., Dept. A., New York 19, N.Y. 
P.S. We also buy books and magazines, Send us your list. 


N.B. We would appreciate if Librarians will ney refer 
individwals seeking out of print books to our service. 


A “‘MUST”’ for Libraries 


PROTESTANTISM FACES 
ITS EDUCATIONAL TASK 
TOGETHER 


By 
WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER 
PERCY ROY HAYWARD 


Ministers and members of all your churches 
will want to read this inspiring history of 
cooperative religious education. 


The fascinating story of the last 25 years in 
the 116-year-old Sunday school and Christian 
education work throughout the U.S. and Can- 
ada. Today the I.C.R.E. represents 90 per cent 
of all America’s 250,000 Protestant churches. 


Publication Date February 7 


Price $3.25 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
203 North Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 








RCA Victor Dual-Speed TRANSCRIPTION PLAYER 





@ Standard phonograph records and 
16-inch transcription records are be- 
ing used more and more in library 
work, by both juvenile and adult 
readers, with great success. 

Here is a portable, high-quality 
transcription player that meets the 
present-day needs of the library. It 
has provision for headphones to be 
plugged in for individual listening. 
A 7-watt amplifier and detachable 
8-inch speaker supply full power and 
quality of music or speech for audio- 
visual room or small auditorium. 

It plays standard phonograph rec- 


Fill in and mail coupon 
for complete information 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


rca Victor 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA - CAMDEN, WN. J. 


designed for use 
in the library 


TWO SPEEDS, 
TWO MOTORS 


ords and up to 16-inch transcription 
records. This player is engineered on 
the unique principle of using two 
separate motors to supply positive 
constant speed to the turntable—one 
for 78 rpm and one for 33% rpm. The 
result: you enjoy new high-quality 
reproduction entirely free from 
“wows.” The wide-range tone control 
maintains tonal purity regardless of 
volume level. 

Weight, 28 lbs. Sturdily built and 
attractively styled luggage-type car- 
rying case. A practical and economical 
buy for your library. 


Educational Services (116-B) 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
Please send full information on RCA VICTOR 


Transcription Player. 
Name 

Library 

Address 


6 
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Recent A.L.A. Titles! 


YOUTH, COMMUNICATION, AND LIBRARIES 

Frances Henne, Alice Brooks, and Ruth Ersted, editors. Papers of the 1947 Library 
Institute at the University of Chicago discuss current critical issues, significant recent 
developments, and new directions in library work with youth. Contributors are library 
and non-library specialists in the children’s, young people’s, and school fields. 225 
pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY PLANS FOR THE TEEN AGE 
Planning for Libraries Series, No. 7. Sketches good library service to youth and the 
philosophy behind it. Specific suggestions for attaining effective and meaningful 


service. 86 pages. $1.75. 


THE LIBRARIAN AND THE TEACHER IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


By B. Lamar Johnson, Eloise Lindstrom, and others. Describes the liaison at Stephens 
College between library and teaching staffs in effect since 1932. 69 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC COLLEGES 

Compiled by Sister Melania Grace, S.C. and Gilbert Peterson, S.J. A quick reference 
guide to the important Catholic literature of the past 50 years. Supplements Shaw’s 
book. 134 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


AUTHOR HEADINGS FOR THE OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
STATE OF LOUISIANA 


By Lucy B. Foote. No. 2 in a new series. Includes all official agencies, 1803-1947, with 
authority for establishment or change in status. A reference book as well as a catalog- 
ing tool. 125 pages. Planographed. Cloth. $4.50. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PLACE NAME LITERATURE 

By Richard B. Sealock and Pauline A. Seely. Assists in locating articles and books 
dealing with the origins, meanings, spellings, pronunciations of place names, place 
nicknames, mountains, regions, rivers, etc. Covers the U.S., Canada, Alaska, and New- 


foundland. 331 pages. Planographed. Cloth. $4.50. 


WORKING WITH A LEGISLATURE 
By Beatrice Sawyer Rossell. Provides practical advice for librarians and laymen steer- 


ing a bill through the legislature. 82 pages. $1.90. 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street Chicago 11, Illinois 
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ENGLAND: Background of Literature 


A World of Knowledge on 


Coronet Films 


ERE, IN THIS DISTINGUISHED library of new 16mm films the 

knowledge and culture of the world sparkle into life... in 
full rich color, in motion and sound. Travel through storied 
lands and live with their picturesque people, see industry in 
action, see and hear society and science dramatically made 
clear. For these are the country’s outstanding informative films 
... the enthusiastic first choice of modern classrooms . . . a must 
for modern education . . . ideal for church and home programs 
as well. 

And these are the ideal films for your film library . . . to 
render a splendid, vital service to your community. Our edu- 
cational representative will gladly call to work out your pro- 
gram with you. To have him call, or for a complete catalog 
and other information write: 


Coronet films = xs" 
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Efficiency 





The lessons learned from 





recent experiments in service 
methods have been utilized 
and combined with the 


experience of 120 years. 
Ghe Baker & 


We can now guarantee 


Gaylor Co. | 


prompt, complete, and accurate 


service in supplying your 


requirements. 
Wholesale Booksellers 


55 FIFTH AVENUE 


We invite trial orders. 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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At Your Service... 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of spe- 
cialized library service, is equipped to serve you 
well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and the op- 


portunity to serve you. 


333 E. Ontario St. 
A. S MeClurg & Co. Chicago 11, Mlinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 









@ 17 SIZES—from 52” x 7%” 
to 12” x 16” 


@ STEEL center rod and METAL back 
prevent magazine from buckling 


@ DURABLE Keratol binding. . . 
corners re-inforced with metal 


@ TRANSPARENT, flexible, 
10-point celluloid covers. 


102” x 1342” 
$1.55 each 


No. 212 . 
Popular Size 
BY." x 11%” 52" x 7%" 

$1.35 each $.95 each 


rx LT ae 
F6Yaon a STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Important 


NOTICE 


The Snead library business is now, as it has been continuously 
for the past 70 years, under the personal management of the 


Snead family. 


No one else is authorized to trade under the Snead name in 
the library field. The Snead family has jealously guarded its 
reputation among librarians, architects, and builders for many 
generations, and attempts to capitalize on our good name 
in the library field are being prosecuted to the full extent of 


the law. 


Your cooperation in reporting to us any misuse of our name 


will be gratefully appreciated. 


Ancus SNEAD MACDONALD 


President 


SNEAD & Company e e e Orange, Virginia 


* Steel Bookstacks, Single and Multitier * Snead Modular Construction * Deck 

Floors, Concrete, Steel, Marble, etc. ® Stack Stairs and Elevators *® Automatic 

Book Conveyors ® Carrels, Study Units, Enclosures ® Louverall Ceiling Lighting 
% Wood Library Furniture and Equipment. *% 
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Libraries are using FILMS as 
a community service. Are YOU? 


From the world-famous studios of the National 
Film Board of Canada comes this selection 
of fascinating |6mm. COLOR sound films. 


COLORFUL © EDUCATIONAL © ENTERTAINING 


Available for sale or rental. 


ESKIMO ARTS AND CRAFTS. Absorbing day-by-day ac- 
count of the Eastern Arctic Eskimo—in work and play. Liv- 

ing by hunting and fishing, the Eskimo applies his skill to 
If you do have a a: diverse number of activities ranging from ivory carving 
Film Library, these to story telling. Native music is used as background. 22 


COLOR films be- Min. Rental: $5.00; Sale price: $150.00. 


long in it. ALEXIS TREMBLAY—HABITANT. Story of Alexis Trem- 
blay*and his typical French-Canadian family through the 
changing seasons of the year. 37 Min. Rental: $10.00; Sale 
price: $262.50. 


FIDDLE-DE-DEE. Delightful experimental film in which 
the artist drawing on film, interprets through animation, 
the music of “Listen to the Mocking~Bird’’. No camera was 
employed in any phase. 4 Min. Rental: $3.00; Sale price: 
$19.75. 


FLIGHT OF THE DRAGON. Story of the part played by 
the arts in the history and development of China, filmed 
against the fine Chinese collection of the Royal Ontario 
Museum of Toronto. 15 Min. Rental: $5.00; Sale price: 


$112.50. 
If you have not yet é 
° ° BRONCO BUSTERS. Beautifully photographed document of 
set up a Film Li- Canada’s annual round up, replete with wild-horse riding 
brary it’s easy to and chuck-wagon race. 10 Min. Rental: $2.50; Sale price: 
: $75.00. 
rent these COLOR 
films for your 1949 WEST WIND. The story of the life and art of Canadian 
Ms landscape artist Tom Thomson, with evaluations by several 
series of planned fellow artists. 20 Min. Rental: $5.00; Sale price: $150.00. 
programs. 


TOTEMS. The lore surrounding this highly sophisticated 
art form contains some of the most interesting tales of 
early American Indian culture. 11 Min. Rental: $2.50; Sale 
price: $75.00. 


SKI IN THE VALLEY OF THE SAINTS. The joys of 
holiday visitors from all over the continent as they gather 
for winter sports in the Laurentian Hills, excitingly pic- 


tured. 19 Min. Rental: $5.00; Sale price: $150.00. 


PAINTERS OF QUEBEC. Examples of the work of seven 
Canadian painters and the scenic beauty of French Canada 
which inspired them. 18 Min. Rental: $5.00; Sale. price: 








$150.00, 
“The way to be- BOOK FILMS NOW by writing: 
gin is to begin | 
” 


17600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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World Book Encyclopedia 


... because 9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK 


In a recent survey, parents all over the 
United States were asked whether their 
children had benefited from having The 
World Book. 88% said “Yes’—nearly 9 
out of 10! They reported their children 
advanced more rapidly, got better grades, 
were more interested in school work. 

Now you can recommend The World 
Book with even greater confidence. For the 


completely new World Book is finer than 
ever before in its 30-year history. Not 
merely a revision—it has been completely 
rebuilt from cover to cover. New page for- 
mat and size; new, easy-to-read type; new 
printing plates throughout; new articles and 
pictures; new and larger maps; new beau- 
tiful, durable bindings. World Book Ency- 
clopedia, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, IIl. 
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